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ABOUT POSTAL LIFE 


Air traffic congestion is not limited to the air lanes 
or the passenger terminals; it engulfs mail transportation 
as well. 

The collective volume of airmail and airlift has 
doubled in two years; air taxis, serving medium and 
smaller cities, fly almost twice as many routes as in 
1966, and the new jumbo jets, capable of three times 
the cargo and mail of present aircraft, will begin serv- 
ice next year. 

More mail than ever is passing through the nation’s 
airports, and even greater volume is expected. 

But only five Airport Mail Facilities are considered 
adequate to handle today’s mail traffic, and even these 
will be strained when the new supersize jetliners begin 
their runs. 

Air transportation has expanded so rapidly that its 
growth has far outstripped the improvement in postal 
ground facilities, and many of the nation’s 8,400 AMF 
employees have found themselves working in outdated, 
inadequate installations. 

The post office is striving vigorously to respond, 
devoting more and more of its construction effort to 
meet the need at the air fields. In progress is an 
extensive program of building and expansion at several 
major airports. 

Staff writer Donald A. Campbell and photographer 
Sam Tsunoda report on the AMF situation for 
POSTAL LIFE, reviewing current operations and 
projecting the future of the AMF well into the next 
decade. Story and pictures begin on page 16. 

In an historic action, President Nixon and Post- 





























“DELIVER ME TO CUBA!’ 


master General Blount announced an end to the 
political adviser system of postmaster and rural letter 
carrier appointments. 

Selections for these positions hereafter are to be 
made on the basis of qualifications alone, and the 
Postmaster General has established new procedures to 
assure that they are. Some 1,600 postmaster vacancies 
and 1,800 rural carrier jobs are filled each year, and 
under the new system, career employees in the respec- 
tive post offices will have first chance at the jobs. 

Staff writer Roger W. Miller describes the making of 
the decision to revise postmaster and rural carrier 
appointments. He gives details on the new selection 
methods and explains their benefit to career employees 
in the postal service. And finally, he reviews the old 
tradition of political influence in the postal service, a 
story that stretches back to the founding of the republic. 

Good postal service implies a partnership between 
the post office and its patrons, especially the major 
mail users. 

Problems quite often are the result of misunder- 
standings and lack of coordination, and frequently 
they are solved by cooperative efforts of industry and 
the post office. 

Mail Users Councils, in 1,785 communities, are 
dedicated to that purpose; postmasters, station super- 
intendents, transportation officials and working level 
employees carry on that effort in their everyday work. 

Staff writer Van H. Seagraves explores the relation- 
ship between the post office and its biggest customers, 
examines the methods of resolving service problems, 
winning patron cooperation and rendering even better 
mail service. Story begins on page 12. 

Henry Heyl, once characterized as “a bashful farm 
boy,” rose to the presidency of the International 
Twenty-Thirty Club during World War II, then re- 
turned to the quieter life of the family home at Wooster, 
Ohio, only to be called two decades later to head 
another national organization—the National League 
of Postmasters. 

POSTAL LIFE in this issue contains a biographical 
sketch of the League president and his administration 
of participating postmasters. 

Tim Larkin goes summertime larking in this episode 
of Found Loose in the Mails. 
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WITH KINDNESS : 

All Terre Haute, IN., postal workers look ahead to re- 
ceiving POSTAL LIFE. 

| am scribe for Terre Haute carrier’s “News Letter” that 
comes out monthly, and on behalf of the carriers we send 
congratulations, as we do like to read the magazine. 

We all carry ourselves with pride delivering letters in the 
Terre Haute area and it takes kindness and patience to 
serve the patrons and then they in turn like the carrier 
service. 

So this article could be labeled “With Kindness.” 


KENNY CLARK 
Carrier 
Terre Haute, IN 46604 


TEAMWORK 

As a career employee, | take affront at the mail handler 
who says that his craft is all-important, and “the backbone 
of the post office,” as expressed in this column in the 
Jan-Feb, 1969, issue. 

In our offices, we have no mail handlers, the clerks being 
the ones to load and unload trucks. It is the clerks who 
spend many hours of their own time studying distribution 
schemes, the carriers who brave the elements and fight off 
the dogs, the vehicle maintenance technicians who keep our 
various trucks and mailsters in proper working condition, the 
supervisors whose foresight and planning ensure utmost 
productivity, the custodial and maintenance crew who keep 
our facilities running smoothly, and our postmaster and his 
administrative staff who coordinate our many operations into 
the well-run machine that is our office. 

One should never lose sight of the fact that no one craft 
or group is any more—or less important than another. Our 
primary objective should be that of offering the best pos- 
sible service to the public, and toward this end, it is the 
cooperative team effort that counts! 

PAUL SCOP 
Distribution Clerk 
Orange, CA 92666 


INVITATION TO A MAIL HANDLER 

| would like to commend you on a wonderful magazine. 
It helps us, working in the post office to communicate with 
the other post offices throughout the United States. 

In reply to the mail handler at New York who has never 
seen a clerk work a chute or load a truck, | would like to 
invite you to visit our post office here at Kennedy Airport 
(better known as AMF 179), and let you gaze in amazement 
at the sight of all the clerks (5’s) and transfer clerks (6’s) 
who continuously pull chutes, throw sacks of mail, and even 
load and unload trucks. 

GEORGE A. PAPOWITZ 
Clerk 
AMF—JFK 179 11430- 


TOWARD BETTER UNDERSTANDING 

After being a letter carrier for about seven years, | have 
come to the conclusion that one of the most important 
problems facing a postal employee, aside from the inade- 
quate salary structure, is the poor communication between 
labor and management. 

It seems to me that there is too much hostility between 


supervisory and non-supervisory personnel. | feel that there 
is a solution to the problem. 

If there were periodic meetings between labor and manage- 
ment, to honestly air out problems and gripes, on a local 
station level, the following results would be _ inevitable: 
better working conditions in the station; a more realistic 
approach to daily work-load schedules; better attitude and 
morale; new ideas beneficial to all employees, the postal 
service, and the patrons we serve. 

We spend approximately 20 percent of our lives in the 
post office. Isn’t it worth it, to try to create a more pleasant 
atmosphere? 

SY SCHLACHTER 
Regular Carrier 
Brooklyn, NY 11236 


THEY BUG BUGS 

In cooperation with the Plant Quarantine Division of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, employees of the General 
Post Office, New York, New York, were responsible for 
preventing 240 harmful insect pests in packages in the 
foreign mail from entering the United States in 1968. 

Employees of the Registry Division and the Outgoing Mail 
Division were presented with unit citations by the Plant 
Quarantine Division in the office of Postmaster John R. 
Strachan. Mr. Peter Kubanik, clerk in the Registry Division, 
was given an award for preventing 66 harmful insects found 
in packages from entering the United States. Also present 
to accept the unit citation were Mr. Louis Bruce, Superin- 
tendent of the Registry Division, and Mr. F. P. Amendola, 
Operations Manager. 

These are little known facts about the wonderful co- 
operation which the Post Office Department renders our 
country. 

GEORGE T. CROW 
Department of Agriculture 
New York, NY 10001 


PICKING POSTMASTERS 

In reference to selection of postmasters there may be 
exceptions, but I'm sure there are more than enough intelli- 
gent and capable people in the postal service to be promoted 
to these jobs. Who better has the experience and first hand 
knowledge of the job? 

We're loaded with talented people, if the department would 
improve opportunities to promote their own employees 
faster and more often. What about all the dedicated clerks 
and other employees who put in 5 to 30 years never getting 
the chance to be promoted, then see some outsiders hired 
at several levels about them? Where’s your incentive and 
morale, then? 

Myself, | believe POSTAL LIFE to be a very interesting 
and informing, educational magazine. Keep up the wonderful 
work. 

ALBERT J. STAUD 
Cincinnati, OH 45214 


Our postmaster, Timothy Flynn, was an assistant post- 
master and he has an excellent knowledge of postal manage- 
ment and had a strong knowledge of community relations 
as assistant postmaster. Our assistant postmaster, Herb 
Cohrs, Jr., came up through the ranks, is an excellent ad- 
ministrator and should the opportunity present itself, he 
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would make the best qualified candidate for postmaster. 
Myself, just as a window clerk, | get to know many people 
in professional, business and community affairs, understand 
their problems and even their social activities. 

I'd like to think any employee, who has passed the 
supervisory examination could go up the promotional ladder, 
based on individual capabilities, without having to stop at 
the next to the last rung on the ladder, and not have a 
subordinate with political connections jump a few rungs 
over senior supervisors who undoubtedly must have better 
qualifications. 

PETER J. ILNICKI 
Regular Clerk 
Livingston, NJ 07039 


We'll agree that we have very good, strong postmasters 
both from outside and inside the post office. Our postmaster 
from “outside” is doing an excellent job. But that doesn’t 
necessarily make the system right. 

We claim that both morale and efficiency would improve, 
overall, by choosing competent, in-the-ranks personnel to 
fill postmaster jobs. 

Everyone appreciates POSTAL LIFE’s giving us more than 
one side to an issue. Keep up the good work! 


LLOYD R. DAVIS 
Branch 335, NAPS 
Oceanside, CA 92054 


BETTER TRAINING 

Usually, | read POSTAL LIFE, digest it and form my own 
opinion and keep it to myself, but after reading the article 
“Better Training For the Career Service” in the March-April, 
1969, issue, | feel that | have a few things to say. 

Serving in a town in the Midwest where the population 
is 25,000 and there are 15 routes and 19 carriers, I'd say 
we are a small post office, yet we have the same problems in 
training new employees as any larger office. 

Right now, as matters stand, we are told that no man- 
hours are allowed for the training of new employees in 
office procedures of letter carriers. This, we are told, comes 
about because of the position taken by the Department that 
no man-hours be allowed for this kind of training. 

It seems to me if this is true, that perhaps a long hard 
look should be taken into this type of thinking. We have 











“The children sure have been quiet 
since we left the post office !’’ 


heard so much about shoddy postal service and | agree it 
should not be tolerated. | think lack of training is a cause 
of shoddy postal service and the savings in man-hours, 
not given to the new employee for proper training is false 
economy. 

HENRY F. KUNZ 

Letter Carrier 
Carpentersville, IL 60110 


MERIT POINTS 


| have just completed reading the current issue of POSTAL 
LIFE and per usual found it to be very enjoyable and 
enlightening. 

The Postal Service Institute is geared to further the 
knowledge of supervision. Why can’t some sort of corre- 
spondence program be set up to help the career employee 
to train for a future job in a supervisory position? As an 
added incentive, this completed course could have a cer- 
tain amount of merit points to be applied to an employee’s 
mark when he competes in a supervisory exam. 


CLIFFORD T. NIES 
Buffalo, NY 14212 


A SUPERVISOR VIEWS SUPERVISION 


| agree with Mr. Tillery of Portland, OR, there is no sub- 
stitute for good supervision. The same sound reasoning 
applies to the assignment of substitute employees. The 
“senior” sub may not always be the best employee to assign 
to a certain route. There are degrees of proficiency among 
subs, regulars and supervisors. The continuous effort to 
conserve manhours is to me always a determining factor 
in the assignment of the substitute as the very valuable 
tool of management. 

Scheme exams? The pressure is tough, but this is what 
makes an employee a value to the service. It also puts a 
smile on the supervisor's face to have the good employee 
which a scheme exam makes. 

O. W. ALLEN 
Carrier Foreman 
Topeka, KS 66617 


CONSUMER PROTECTION 

| think that your article, “Protecting Postal Consumers,” 
was not only timely, but also bears amplification and repeat- 
ing. Not only are the members of the postal family victim- 
ized by these dodges and schemes, but also the members 
of our communities at large, particularly the elderly. 

| feel that articles, such as the aforementioned, will not 
only result in heightening reader interest, but will enhance 
the stature of your magazine. 

Let’s have more of these interesting, revealing, well- 
written articles. 

ERNIE WHITE 

Southfield, MI 48075 


BEST WISHES FROM ABROAD 

May | take this opportunity of saying how much | and my 
colleagues enjoy your publication. 

The postal service is the postal service throughout the 
world and nowhere is this more true than in the people who 
run it—their problems, hopes, aspirations and dedication to 
the public service. 

It is their stories which make POSTAL LIFE such fasci- 
nating reading for us in this country. 


TREVOR C. CARPENTER 
Director of Postal Personnel 
G.P.0. Headquarters 
London ECI, England 








HENRY HEYL | 


The President of the National 
League of Postmasters always will 
admire the resourcefulness of the 
postal service. 

Henry M. Heyl has in mind a 
particular pinch, years before he 
came to the postal service, when 
he found himself alone one cold 
morning, marooned with a bag of 
pears on the Cheyenne, Wyoming, 
train platform, speechlessly watching 
his train disappear into the distance. 

It was the mid-1940’s when Mr. 
Heyl, as president of the Internation- 
al Twenty-Thirty Club, was touring 
the country. His wife Grace, who 
accompanied him, likes pears, and 
at Cheyenne he had stepped off the 
train to buy her some. 

“T’d left all my money with Grace, 
and all I had to eat were those 
pears,” Mr. Heyl recalls. 

Deliverance came in the form of 
a railway post office. A crowded 
troop train passed through Cheyenne 
and then a mail train, made up of 
an engine and the RPO. In the 
spirit of the helping hand extended 
so willingly during those war years, 
the crew gave Mr.-. Heyl a lift to 
Omaha where his own train was 
waiting. 

The Cheyenne station had wired 
ahead, and Mr. Heyl was reunited 
with his frantic wife after a 500- 
mile chase. 

They have been together ever 
since, and they still have their fran- 
tic moments. 

Most recently, Henry Heyl spent 


his 36th wedding anniversary im- 
mersed in League business, his 
Headquarters office so crowded that 
he had difficulty getting to his own 
telephone. He was in Washington, 
presiding at the meeting of state 
officers and editors of the National 
League of Postmasters. , 

Business extended into the even- 
ings—receptions and other official 
functions—and the Heyls were un- 
able to get away for a quiet dinner 
for two. Mrs. Heyl takes it with the 
good humor and grace that is her 
name. She served as hostess and 
first lady at League social affairs 
and had time to visit historic places 
in Washington. 

The League meeting, in only its 
fourth year, had grown to more than 
100 persons and perhaps was typical 
of Henry Heyl’s attempt to en- 
courage even greater participation in 
League activities by members and 
field officials. 

President Heyl, who observes his 
first year in office on July 10, has 
made it plain that his administration 
will emphasize cooperative endea- 
vor. He set the example by restoring 
the tradition of a part time president 
and asking League Secretary-Trea- 
surer Thomas Hornor, Jr., post- 
master at Juliustown, N.J., to serve 
as resident officer and chief of Wash- 
ington operations. 

In a similar move, Mr. Heyl ap- 
pointed Frank Wilson, postmaster of 
Nolensville, Tenn., chairman of the 
regional editors and requested more 
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local coverage for the League maga- 
zine, Postmasters Advocate. 

The aim is to give more attention 
to postmasters in their communities 
and to draw them into more active 
League roles. 

The Executive Board, of which 
Mr. Wilson is a member, is being 
given a more substantial part in 
policy making, and then, of course, 
there is the broader forum of the 
state officers and editors conference. 

A major topic at both assemblies 
was the change in procedures for 
appointment of postmasters. Henry 
Heyl had accepted the announce- 
ment with his usual equanimity, but, 
as he said, the League “will want to 
see how this works; we want to be 
sure that it is administered fairly.” 

He has had several meetings with 
Headquarters officials to discuss the 
new system and its purposes. “We 
are going to be very interested in 
it,” the League president said. 

He made a full report on his 
Headquarters conferences to League 
officials at the winter meetings. 

“The secret of effective manage- 
ment is delegating authority,” Henry 
Heyl says. “You can’t do it all your- 
self, and even if you could, you 
wouldn’t want to. If the members 
don’t get to take part in their own 
organization, they lose interest. Then 
you do have a problem.” 

It is important, he said, to recog- 
nize the talent of co-workers and 
subordinates and to take advantage 
of it. Mr. Heyl has observed this 
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precept throughout his career—as 
president of the Twenty-Thirty Club, 
as head of his local American Can- 
cer Society organization, as county 
recorder, and as postmaster at 
Wooster, Ohio. 

Henry Hey] is a fourth generation 
descendant of Wayne County settler 
John Heyl; Henry was born in 1910 
on the farm which his grandfather 
had purchased 31 years before. 

Agriculture was his first love, and 
the Wooster postmaster continues 
to till the soil at his family home, 
driving his own tractor across his 
355 acres, raising corn to feed his 
livestock. Mr. Heyl had studied 
agriculture at Wooster College and 
then Ohio State University before 
he married Grace Woodward on 
March 4, 1933. 

That was inauguration day, Grace 
Heyl points out. “We said our ‘I 
do’s’ about the same time that 
Franklin Roosevelt said his.” 

In 1944, writing in the Twenty 
Thirtian, Mrs. Heyl was to attribute 
to the club her hasband’s transfor- 
mation from “a bashful farm boy” 
into a national leader with a desire 
for public service. 

“He has neglected his work on the 
farm many times for Twenty-Thirty, 
and he has traveled more than 20,- 
000 miles outside the state of Ohio 
on strictly Twenty-Thirty business,” 
Grace Heyl reported. 

Her husband had been a founder 
of their local club eight years before; 
Wooster was sponsored by the Whit- 


tier, California, branch whose mem- 
bership at that time included another 
active young man named Richard 
Nixon. 

“I crossed his path a few times 
while I was touring the country as 
Twenty-Thirty president,” Mr. Heyl 
recalls. 

The organization, founded in 
California in 1922, was dedicated to 
better citizenship and international 
brotherhood. 

Mr. Heyl once characterized the 
club as similar to Rotary, Lions and 
Kiwanis. “The main point of dif- 
ference is that its members are be- 
tween the ages of twenty and thirty,” 
he said. “The organization is, there- 
fore, one that can never grow old.” 

The club was hard hit by World 
War II; more than 60 percent of 
its members were called to the mili- 
tary, and Mr. Heyl served as a war- 
time president under a dispensation 
that extended the age limit to 35 
for the duration. He made it a pri- 
mary objective to preserve the club 
and replenish it for veterans who 
would need its steadying influence 
during the difficult period of read- 
justment to civilian life. 

Mr. Heyl abhored war and looked 
hopefully upon the San Francisco 
conference that was to give birth to 
the United Nations. 

“How can we prevent another 
World Conflict?” he wrote in 1945. 
“Permanent peace can only be 
brought about by the men who are 
always called upon to fight the wars, 


men of 20-30 age. When the young 
men of the world have an organi- 
zation similar to our 20-30 Associ- 
ation, with a common exchange of 
ideas, then it will be difficult for 
power-mad rulers to send them into 
battle against each other.” 

To that end he used his position 
as Twenty-Thirty president to spon- 
sor the first meeting of the World 
Council of Young Men’s Service 
Clubs in Chicago in 1945. He be- 
came a charter director of that or- 
ganization, remarking of its cre- 
ation: “It’s high time that young 
men have a say in their own des- 
tiny.” 

Today Henry Heyl believes that 
the government should establish a 
Cabinet officer as Secretary of Peace. 
“He could take all that money we 
spend on war industry and put it 
into constructive things,” he said. 

Henry Heyl’s scope, as broad as 
the world organization of which he 
dreamed, was capable of equally 
compassionate attention to local 
needs. In Wooster, he helped found 
the Wayne County Cancer Unit, 
was its first treasurer and then vice 
president for 16 years. Today, he 
continues to serve the unit as presi- 
dent, and he is proud of its outstand- 
ing record of fund-raising. 

His penchant for public service 
has taken such diverse forms as the 
presidency of Wooster’s large Ro- 
tary Club and the directorship of the 
local Soap Box Derby. He has been 
board president of the Wooster 
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let unions know the reasons why...” 


YMCA and exalted ruler of the 
Elks. He is a member of the Meth- 
odist Church and chairman of the 
local advisory committee for the 
federal Manpower Development and 
Training Act. 

And then in 1963, with his ap- 
pointment as state legislative chair- 
man, he became involved in Nation- 





Secretary-Treasurer Tom Hornor 
is resident officer, serving at 
Mr. Heyl’s request. 


al League of Postmaster activities. 
He rose to the top in five years. 

Mr. Heyl had accepted the Woo- 
ster postmaster’s position in 1954, 
resigning as Wayne County recorder. 
He had been elected to the county 
office four times. 

Mr. Heyl was parliamentarian at 
the League’s national convention in 
1964 and a year later he was elected 
national vice president. His fellow 
national officers made him executive 
vice president in 1966, and he suc- 
ceeded to the presidency in July, 
1968, when Henry Womack re- 
signed to accept a promotion with 
the Post Office Department. 

At the Las Vegas national con- 
vention last October, delegates 
elected Henry Heyl League leader 
in his own right. 

He approached the job with his 
usual determination. “The first thing 
we did was to clear up the backlog 
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of work at the office,” he said. 
“Then we had the office itself done.” 
Refurbishing, new office furniture, 
drapes and carpets now brighten the 
quarters where Secretary-Treasurer 
Hornor and Office Manager Hazel 
Berik handle League business, from 
membership to health benefit plan. 

The next step was to convert the 
health insurance program to elec- 
tronic processing equipment. “It will 
speed things up tremendously,” Mr. 
Heyl said. “It will give us a more 
uniform system of recordkeeping.” 

The plan offers dental benefits, 
Mr. Heyl points out, an aspect 
which he feels makes the insurance 
even more attractive as a member- 
ship booster. 

And, of course, the League con- 
tinues to rely on its status as a 
formally recognized labor group 
under Executive Order 10988. Such 
recognition is a written guarantee of 
rights to consultation on matters 
affecting postmasters. League offi- 
cials regard that entitlement as es- 
sential to their purposes of service. 

The League also operates a life 
insurance program and a retirement 
village at Lake Geneva, Florida, 
which offers lots to retired members 


who want to build their own bun- 
galows. 

“We’ve speeded up our insurance 
claims processing,” Mr. Heyl said. 
“We handle membership applica- 
tions faster, and we’re giving today’s 
League a lot more service.” 

Tom Hornor, he said, is doing a 
good job-as resident officer. “He’s 
very knowledgeable in accounting 
and business management, skills we 
need here at League headquarters,” 
President Heyl said. Mr. Hornor, in 
fact, studied business administration 
at Ursinus College at Collegeville, 
Pa. 

Henry Heyl commutes to work. 
He has pledged himself to be in 
Washington whenever he is needed, 
and during the first months of 1969, 
when the League was getting ready 
for the congressional session, that 
was frequently. 

He prefers the quieter existence of 
his Ohio farm to the bustle of Wash- 
ington, he says, but he admits that 
he worries about becoming too fond 
of the capital city. 

“I don’t want to catch Washing- 
ton fever,” he said. “They say it 
gets into your blood, and you can’t 
leave. I don’t want that to happen 


Rose to the top of the League in 5 years. 
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to me. I like it on the farm where 
there’s peace and quiet.” 

The Wooster post office, expec- 
tedly, reflects Henry Heyl’s kind of 
quiet leadership. There is the same 
sense of delegated authority and the 
effort to involve everyone. 

The postmaster deals with five 
employee organizations, including a 
supervisors’. branch. “The key to 
good labor relations is to let people 
know the reason why,” he says. 

“I find that the unions are not 
unreasonable if they know why you 
are making some request,” he said. 

Thomas Uhl, state president of 
the United Federation of Postal 
Clerks, works at Wooster, and Mr. 
Heyl feels that labor relations in his 
office are the better for Mr. Uhl’s 
influence. 

“As state president, he naturally 
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has a much broader view, and he 
can see the different sides of an 
issue,” the postmaster said. “It’s 
been quite helpful in working with 
the unions.” 

Wooster’s 75 postal employees 
are housed in a bright, new building 
located downtown in the center of a 
business community which includes 
Wooster Brushes, Rubbermaid and 
Gerstenslager which has been a con- 
tractor for manufacture of post office 
trucks. 

This is Henry Heyl’s home, the 
place where he began his education 
in a One-room country school, where 
he learned to farm and to drive a 
tractor while he was in his teens. 

It was here, in his work with local 
causes, that he began the career of 
public service that was to lead to 
the presidency of Twenty-Thirty 








Postmaster Hey! oversees dock 
loading operations at Wooster 
post office. 


International and now to the highest 
office of the National League of 
Postmasters. 

“Henry believes that if any matter 
is worth consideration, it deserves 
his utmost thought and attention,” 
Grace Heyl wrote of her husband. 
“Above all things he believes in 
sincerity.” 

For Henry Heyl, the League 
presidency with its commitment to 
service is a characteristic role. Not 
unexpectedly, he has followed his 
inclinations to position of national 
influence where, once again, he can 
help other people. 

Characteristic too is the lingering 
trace of the farm boy; Postmaster 
Hey! still feels a thrill when rural 
carrier Joseph Nye pulls up at the 
Heyl farm, stuffs the large, bright 
mail box and raises the flag. @ 








Understandably, the midwesterner 
would have mixed emotions. 

“We get some darned good post- 
masters through the present sys- 
tem,” he asserted, allowing as how 
his own appointment had come 
through it. 

“But,” he reflected, “even an 
eighth child can become an advo- 
cate of birth control.” 

That perturbed postmaster, like 
many Americans, was pondering 
one of the first important actions of 
President Nixon’s Administration. 

Two and a half weeks after he had 
taken office, the President went with 


going to open up the career service 
to those people who are in the De- 
partment.” 

On that historic Wednesday after- 
noon, the thirty-seventh President 
had sundered a tradition which ori- 
ginated with the seventh. 

Andrew Jackson is credited with 
being the father of the spoils system. 
It was Jackson who stood shotgun in 
hand while the marriage of politics 
and post office was being performed. 
His election to the presidency in 
1828 came partly because the public 
was fed up with the civil service of 
the day. The system had been 
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his Postmaster General to the Fish 
Room of the White House where 
Mr. Nixon, relaxed and smiling, 
greeted 51 news reporters with the 
confident, easy manner that has be- 
come characteristic and in an ut- 
terance of just three minutes de- 
molished a tradition of patronage as 
old as the republic. 

He said: “I have made the de- 
cision, recommended by the Post- 
master General, that beginning now 
postmasters will be appointed on a 
merit basis without the usual poli- 
tical clearance which has been the 
case for the 190 years that this na- 
tion has been a nation.” 

He asked the Postmaster General 
to explain the significance of the 
action. 

Winton M. Blount explained, em- 
phasizing the effect upon the career 
employee. 

He said: “I am convinced that 
this action will open up many more 
opportunities to the people within 
the career service, that it will raise 
the morale of this group of people 
and bring better postal service.” 

The Postmaster General made it 
plain that the elimination of politics 
will apply at all levels of the career 
service, not merely in postmaster 
and rural letter carrier appointments. 

In Mr. Blount’s words: “This is 


modeled after the British, and civil 
servants were, after 40 years of the 
republic, becoming in-bred and in- 
different to the public. The system in 
the words of one observer “was 
aristocratic and becoming heredi- 
tary.” 

Jackson knew the people wanted 
reform, and he vowed that they 
wouldn’t be disappointed. But at his 
1829 inauguration, Jackson found 
hundreds of job seekers in Washing- 
ton looking for patronage. Many had 
as their only qualification the fact 
that they had worked in Jackson’s 
campaign to defeat John Quincy 
Adams. Jackson wanted reform but 
he said “it must be judiciously done 
and upon principle.” 

The Postmaster General was John 
McLean, who also had served Presi- 
dents Monroe and Adams. He was 
then not a member of the President’s 
Cabinet as the post office was viewed 
more as a business than a govern- 
ment function. McLean told Jack- 
son flatly that if postmasters were 
to be fired for their political activity, 
he would fire Jackson workers as 
well as Adams workers. 

President Jackson then asked Mc- 
Lean how he would like to be a 
Supreme Court Justice. McLean 
supposedly thought it over for four 
days and accepted. Such was one of 





the first cases in U.S. history of 
“kicking a man upstairs.” 

Jackson named William T. Barry 
of Kentucky to be his Postmaster 
General, and the office was elevated 
to Cabinet rank. Thus, did post 
office and politics begin their tango. 

Actually, Jackson didn’t make too 
many changes among officehold- 
ers. One biographer puts the num- 
ber of job changes at 700 in a fed- 
eral work force of about 11,000, 
including 8,000 postmasters. An- 
other writer figured that the Jackson 
regime claimed about one job out of 
six, which would mean a turnover 
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of about 1,800. However, he got 
most of the postmasters in bigger 
cities. 

That Jackson didn’t carry the 
spoils system to an extreme was 
illustrated by the case of an upper 
New York state postmaster, a war 
veteran who had lost a leg in battle. 
Told that the postmaster had voted 
for his opponent, Jackson said: 

“I don’t care a bawbee, sir, how 
he voted if he lost a leg fighting for 
his country! This is vote enough for 
me.” 

Author Marquis James, who won 
a coveted Pulitzer Prize for his biog- 
raphy of Jackson, concluded of 
Jackson and patronage: 

“Though succeeding Presidents 
were to go further and to do much 
more than Andrew Jackson toward 
turning the civil service into a poli- 
tical tool, the fact remains that he 
had opened the door.” 

Actually, Benjamin Franklin had 
a family spoils system. He kept out 
of in-law trouble when he was Post- 
master General by naming his wife’s 
relatives to various postmaster jobs. 

George Washington was known to 
have assured himself that certain of 
his prospective appointees sub- 


scribed to Federalist principles. In 
1801, Thomas Jefferson looked with 
dismay upon the same Federalist 
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office holders, saying: “Few die, 
and none resign.” Adroitly, he re- 
placed many with Republicans. 

In his turn, President Jackson ob- 
served: “The duties of public officers 
are so plain and simple that men of 
intelligence may readily qualify 
themselves for their performance.” 

In Jackson’s time, that was true 
particularly of the post office. Vol- 
ume was light, and there was no 
distribution or delivery service. Fur- 
ther, the post office could provide 
positions in all the home towns of 
the office seekers. Small wonder that 
those jobs came to be regarded as 





the ideal reward for political service. 

The era spawned the tradition of 
the Postmaster General as a chief 
political aide to the President. Mr. 
Jackson assisted by naming Amos 
Kendall, an important political ad- 
viser and a member of the Kitchen 
Cabinet, to the position in 1835. 

The legacy of Mr. Jackson’s phi- 
losophy reached its ultimate in 1901 
when 77,000 postmasterships had 
been created for persons “who may 
readily qualify.” By then, it was ap- 
parent that the duties of public 
officers were no longer “plain and 
simple,” and the number of post 
offices began its decline to the 32,- 
200 of today. 

By opening the door to the spoils 
system, Jackson created a ‘monster 
that was breathing fire 140 years 
later. The system was so abused that 
Congress stepped in from time to 
time to look out for the public in- 
terest. The formation of federal em- 


ployee unions was spurred by work-* 
ers’ desires to safeguard jobs. 

In the postal field service, job 
protection became a reality at all 
levels in 1938 when Congress 
granted civil service status to post- 
masters. Prior to that, postmasters 
used the door marked “exit” when 
an administration changed. 

Incumbent postmasters were thus 
protected, but the appointment of 
new postmasters and rural carriers 
remained subject to political spon- 
sorship. 

Newspapers throughout the na- 
tion praised President Nixon’s de- 


cision to do away with the political 
adviser system. Of 130 papers which 
editorialized, none opposed the step, 
although a skeptical few voiced sus- 
picion that the patronage power 
was merely being transferred to the 
executive branch. 

But Postmaster General Blount 
had promised reform. On February 
19, two weeks after the White House 
announcement, he called a second, 
larger press conference at the Post 
Office Department and revealed pro- 
cedures which could assure merit 
and impartiality in postmaster and 
rural carrier selections. 

The new system depends on three 











independent boards. For the largest 
400 offices, a National Management 
Selection Board will choose the post- 
master. This board will consist of 
the assistant postmasters general for 
personnel and operations, the execu- 
tive director of the Civil Service 
Commission, a person appointed by 
the dean of a nationally known 
graduate school of business ad- 
ministration, and a person appointed 
by the American Arbitration Asso- 
ciation. 

The national board first will con- 
sider nominations of career em- 
ployees at the post office where the 


postmasters 


vacancy occurs. These nominations 
will be made by regional and head- 
quarters officials with enough at- 
tained knowledge of the particular 

office to make valid nominations. 
If no nominations are submitted 
or if the board deems none submit- 
ted qualified, the board will direct 
the Civil Service Commission to con- 
duct open competitive examinations. 
The top three scorers will be inter- 
viewed by the board which will re- 
view overall qualifications and select 

the best qualified man or woman. 
Regional Management Selection 
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Boards will pick the other post- 
masters in the same manner. The 
regional board will have, five mem- 
bers: a postmaster named by the 


anyone if his candidate did not 
qualify. Thus, some post offices went 
years without a postmaster. Cleve- 
land, Ohio, with a complement of 


told the press: “I think that those 
who are familiar with the Depart- 
ment really know that the adviser 
system operated far beyond the 


panels will pick postmasters 


Postmaster General, an official ap- 
pointed by the Civil Service Com- 
mission, an individual from a na- 
tionally known management con- 
sulting firm, an individual from a 
school of business administration in 
the region, and a person appointed 
by the American Arbitration Associ- 
ation. 

Rural carriers will be named by 
the postmaster, subject to review by 
a local board, consisting of two in- 
spectors and a Civil Service Com- 
mission representative. The post- 
master will have to put into writing 
his reasons for his choices and re- 
jections. 

The new system would be effec- 
tive immediately, Mr. Blount said. 
Existing registers for 2,200 post- 
master vacancies and all rural carrier 
vacancies were voided so that new 
appointment procedures could be 
implemented. The action would 
afford a fresh opportunity to those 
persons who had declined to apply 
because they lacked political spon- 
sors. 

About 1,600 postmasters and 1,- 
800 rural carriers are appointed 
each year. 

Under the political adviser sys- 
tem, a senator, congressman, or 
local political official such as the 
state party chairman from the Presi- 
dent’s political party served as the 
adviser for each district. The adviser 
would name the persons to fill the 
postmaster and rural carrier vacan- 
cies in his area. In recent years, 
candidates have been required to 
pass tests, and the adviser has had 
to select from a civil service register. 
But the adviser could refuse to name 
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9,510 employees has been more than 
two years without a postmaster. 
Miami, Texas, and Bellevue, Ohio, 
have been more than seven years. 
Vernon, Connecticut, was filled re- 
cently after a nine-year void. And 
Loyal, Wisconsin, was without a 
postmaster for 16 years. 

The patronage system also al- 
lowed an adviser to select a rural 
carrier for his political leanings. The 
politically selected rural carrier 
could step right into a job that 
paid more money than a clerk or 
letter carrier in the same office who 
had been on the scene for 20 years 
or more. 

There is little question about the 
appeal of the rural carrier’s job. It 
pays up to $10,800 a year plus 12 
cents a mile for driving the route. 
Now career employees will get first 
crack at those jobs. 

The patronage ban climaxes the 
effort to eradicate politics from pro- 
motions. Most immediately con- 
cerned are 32,000 employees on the 
supervisory registers compiled last 
February. These persons will com- 
pete for an estimated 4,500 pro- 
motions in 1969 and 1970. 

In time past, the adviser could 
dictate promotions because he had 
appointed the postmaster and the 
office chief was beholden to him. 

It wasn’t too many years ago in 
one large eastern city that a postal 
employee who wanted to be pro- 
moted had to present a receipt for 
his contribution to the controlling 
party. He went right from his neigh- 
borhood political club to the post 
Office, receipt in hand. 

As Postmaster General Blount 


postmaster’s job and the rural car- 
rier’s job.” 

Indeed, the present promotional 
system of examination and inter- 
view was created barely half a 
dozen years ago. The process is 
deliberately complex, not only to 
assure merit, but to discourage po- 
litical interference. 

Contenders for first-level promo- 
tions must survive qualifying exami- 
nations and semi-final screening by 
the Promotion Advisory Board 
which nominates three or five final- 
ists for the postmaster’s choice. 

Competition for secondary posi- 
tions and higher involves a compari- 
son for the qualifications of eligible 
supervisors. 

The system can guarantee ability 
among candidates for promotion, 
but there has remained an oppor- 
tunity for adviser system influence. 
Now, Postmaster General Blount 
will close that loophole. 

“The big problem was to get back 
our control,” Mr. Blount said, re- 
flecting upon the historic decision 
on patronage. “We are making a 
major effort to do this.” 

He had studied postal political 
influence intensely since his appoint- 
ment, he said, and soon after inau- 
guration day he was ready with a 
recommendation. 

“I told the President that a nine- 
teenth century political vehicle had 
no place in a multi-billion-dollar 
twentieth century communications 
system,” he said. “I told him that 
politics had to go.” 

Mr. Nixon supported the Post- 
master General, abandoning his 
party’s claim to postal patronage 
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with the comment: “It’s time to bite 
that bullet.” 

Getting rid of patronage should 
help to motivate employees. There 
is now hope for the clerk or carrier 
who didn’t bother to take a super- 
visor examination because the ad- 
viser for his office would pass him 
over. Even the fact that the post- 
master jobs will be filled on a merit 
basis, can affect that clerk or carrier. 

If the postmaster’s job is filled 
from within the office, the clerk or 
carrier has a chance to move up as 
other jobs are filled. Up to the pre- 
sent, only one-third of all post- 
master jobs are filled by career 
employees. The new system prom- 
ises more postmaster career men and 
women in top jobs. 

How does the policy sound to 
the field? 

A Missoula, Montana, clerk with 
22 years experience told POSTAL 
LIFE: “I think it’s a pretty good 
idea if it will get politics out. I 
think we may come up with a little 
better men once in a while.” 

From Eugene, Oregon, Supervi- 
sor James N. Nesbitt who had been 
a letter carrier until he was pro- 
moted last May: “One of the basic 
problems with the Post Office De- 
partment has been politics, and ’m 
quite happy to see politics come out 
of it. In the long run, we'll wind up 
with better people and with people 
who know about the postal service.” 

From Charleston, South Carolina, 
City Carrier Clarence L. Mays Jr., 
17-year postal veteran, said: “I 
think the proposed policy is the oniy 
policy that could work. What we 
need is people with real knowledge, 
people that come up through the 
ranks. 

“T don’t see bringing a man in off 
the street. It takes so long for him to 
learn: Oftimes, they don’t learn.” 

From Anamosa, Iowa, Bruce E. 
Ruhl, rural carrier since 1948, said: 
“I think it’s all right. It gives every- 
one a more equal chance.” 

From Duluth, Minnesota, Nation- 
al Postal Union member Roland 


Cartoonist Homer Daven- 
port’s view of politics in the 
post office appeared in the 
New York Journal & Adver- 
tiser about 1896 (above). In 
the 1938 cartoon below, the 
Washington Star celebrated 
the legislation which gave 
civil service protection to 
thousands of federal employ- 
ees, including postmasters. 
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Hammerstrom, a clerk, was skepti- 
cal. “It’s a good idea, but I don’t 
think it'll make any change,” he 
said. “Politics are politics, and the 
politicians have their way of doing 
what they want.” 

Santo Viola called the policy an 


“excellent idea” that would put 
“efficiency into the system.” He ac- 
knowledged that New York City 
promotions are often made on an 
ethnic basis but said he favors pro- 
motions on the basis of qualifications 
and seniority. Mr. Viola is plant 
engineer of the new FDR station in 
Manhattan. His brother, Frank, is 
postmaster for the Bronx. 

At Green Bay, Wisconsin, former 
businessman George Farah is the 
postmaster; he was appointed by a 
Democratic administration. 

“A postmaster in a major city is 
more than just a guy who knows the 
price of mail and how to move it,” 
Mr. Farah said. “He has to be an 
administrator, a management man. 
He has to have a good knowledge 
of labor relations. He has to be 
able to work with the business com- 
munity.” 

Mr. Farah said his business ex- 
perience has made him a better 
postmaster. 

The National Association of Post 
Office and General Services Main- 
tenance Employees in its newsletter 
said: “While the idea of removing 
the job of postmaster from the po- 
litical arena is good, the methods for 
choosing candidates will not be ben- 
eficial to the majority of the career 
employees.” 

The National Association of Post- 
masters and the National League of 
Postmasters endorsed the proposal. 
The United Federation of Postal 
Clerks magazine voiced support in 
an editorial entitled: “Opportunity 
Knocks.” It said: “We have never 
enjoyed telling our members they 
couldn’t be considered for post- 
master or rural carrier appoint- 
ments until their political clearance 
is obtained.” 

Will politics vanish from the 
postal service? The proof will be in 
putting the new policy to work, in 
convincing the regions and the field 
that the President and the Post- 
master General weren’t kidding— 
that the divorce of politics and post 
office is final. @ 
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“Our mail was really messed up. 

“Letters were arriving in New 
York City a day late. 

The mail service, like the winter 
weather, was not a polite subject at 
this western New York company 
spending $750,000 a year for 
postage. But, this was two years ago. 

Today office managers of this big 
company are singing a different tune. 
Six-cent letters are arriving on the 
West Coast the next day. Thousands 
of checks for machine rentals are 
arriving faster each day. 

What happened? 

The manager of the corporation’s 
plant services said: “We learned it 
takes two to make the mail go right. 

“We finally realized that many of 
our mail problems started right here 
in our own office—and not neces- 
sarily in the U.S. postal service. 

“Secondly, we found the place to 
solve many of our problems was the 
Mail Users Council.” 

The Rochester council—one of 
nearly 700 in all parts of the United 
States—represents more than 100 
Rochester area companies interested 
in “making the mail go right.” 

The 55,000 Mail Users Council 
members are with companies de- 
positing more than 75 percent of 
all U.S. mail. As the Post Office 
Department’s best customers, they 
generate more than half the 720,000 
postal jobs. 

Business mail equals billions of 
dollars in postage and many more 
billions in sales, payments and other 
business transactions. When the mail 
doesn’t “go right,” it’s expensive— 
both to the Post Office Department 
and to the business mailer. 

Cooperation between the post of- 
fice and its biggest customers is a 
necessity. Without it, the postal 
service would founder in an annual 
workload of 82 billion pieces of 
mail; industry would lack an import- 
ant distribution system, and the na- 
tion’s economy would suffer. 

The individual patron, whose per- 


customer cooperation 


sonal correspondence represents 
only 10 percent of the volume, could 
not hope for any kind of speedy, 
reliable service. Business-post office 
collaboration benefits Aunt Minnie 
by helping to clear the workroom 
floor for her letters to the family. 

In an attempt to sample the 
nature of these working relation- 
ships, POSTAL LIFE conducted an 
informal survey of random industry 
and post offices. The results showed 
some predictably human responses. 

Mailers and post offices were able 
to cite numerous instances of co- 
operative endeavors. One corpora- 
tion went so far as to lend a portable 
conveyor to a postmaster whose own 
equipment had failed and whose of- 
fice was swamped with return mail 
for the firm. 

Both sides firmly asserted their 
willingness to cooperate; both ex- 
pressed appreciation for all the help 
the other has given, and both say 
that there is still more that the other 
can do. 

One example of the need for co- 
operation involved a candidate for 
election. 

In the closing days of a hot race, 
a final mailing wasn’t reaching the 
voters. Postal inspectors didn’t find 
any political shenanigans, just a case 
of clerks and tour superintendents 
not watching the mail. While the 
third-class mailing had entered the 
main post office on a Friday, it was 
buried under other circulars on 
Monday afternoon, hours before the 
polls opened. On this carefully timed 
mailing the candidate’s advertising 
agency had sorted it down to carrier 
routes so it could move on schedule 
— if the inside employees had been 
on their toes. 

In one major city, a post office 
superintendent of mailing require- 
ments helped a mailing service con- 
tractor arrange his magnetic tape 
address lists according to carrier 
routes. This eliminated secondary 
distribution, saved postal man-hours 


and provided faster service for the 
mailer. 

It is this kind of} cooperation 
which has made many Mail Users 
Councils so successful. At a typical 
meeting, a book printing plant man- 
ager wants to know why he didn’t 
get 500 mail sacks yesterday (an- 
swer: regional office goofed—didn’t 
authorize a shipment from a major 
city). The postmaster points out that 
the volume of metered mail arriving 
during the day tour is dropping 
(answer: companies failing to ob- 
serve a 3:30 p.m. cutoff on routine 
correspondence). And, a direct 
mailer complains of delays of three 
to four days at some branches in a 
metropolitan area (answer: post- 
master will investigate these prob- 
lem areas). 

When the mails are delayed or 
lost, the “fall guy” is usually the Post 
Office Department. However, inves- 
tigations of service complaints show 
that in many cases the delays were 
caused by the mailer, not by postal 
employees. 

This is what postal inspectors 
checking one complaint found: “A 
substantial number of publishers 
failed to make up sacks and bundles 
of newspapers for direct cities and 
SCF’s as required by the Postal 
Manual.” 

And, the mailers, especially 
smaller firms, were ignoring presort- 
ing regulations because postal em- 
ployees were not reporting these 
violations. 

When supervisors and other 
postal employees receive improp- 
erly prepared mail, they can’t afford 
to let it slide. The matter should be 
brought promptly and politely to the 
attention of the mailer. 

A midwestern university com- 
plained of slow service on bulk 
third—class mailings. Again, both the 
mailer and postal employees were 
at fault. The bulk mailings were 
supposed to be bundled to sectional 
centers; the bottom piece of mail 
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was to be reversed with the address 
showing so that the package could 
be thrown as a direct-city bundle 
rather than being worked. 

But the mailer was not complying, 
and postal clerks were overlooking 
this error and others. Postal workers 
knew that there was a big turnover 
of low-paid employees in the uni- 
versity mail room. As the assistant 
superintendent of mails put it: “It 
was just a waste of time to show 
them. Every month or so the uni- 
versity had a new mail room crew— 
persons whose postal experience 
doesn’t go beyond the letter box.” 

There was a need for “postal 
education” at the university, but it 
was in the office of administration, 
not among its mail room employees. 

The postmaster invited the uni- 
versity’s vice president for adminis- 
tration to a Mail Users Council 
meeting. Here the educator learned 
that it is poor economics to spend 
thousands of dollars a week for 
postage, but have your lowest-paid 
employees handle the mail. 

The postmaster of one medium- 


sized city says: “The trouble is that 
some company presidents don’t 
understand that if their mail isn’t 
handled according to regulations 
there is going to be trouble in 
Chicago and other cities where the 
sacked mail receives its first distribu- 
tion. In the Mail Users Council 
meeting, I sell the idea that one of 
the best investments a company can 
make is that of training and keep- 
ing experienced help in its mail 
room.” 

The Mail Users Councils pro- 
grams are also helping to improve 
postal employees’ working condi- 
tions. One idea promoted through 
the Councils is that of delivering 
large volume mailings to postal 
facilities several days in advance of 
the metered cancellation date. 

Big banks are sending out millions 
of dividend checks, often at the first 
of each quarter. Bearing first-class 
postage, each letter should be 
promptly sorted and dispatched— 
even if it means that Tour III stays 
on into the early morning hours. 
But, today nearly all of these volume 
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mailings are deposited three to five 
days in advance of the mailing date 
so it can be sorted when facilities are 
least crowded and when the clerks 
prefer to work——during the day 
tour. 

Mailer-post office cooperation is 
also paying off in development of 
new procedures for handling sam- 
ples, such as a new toothpaste or 
other household products. 

Under the new regulation, which 
goes into effect July 1, the address 
of those receiving samples will be 
on a separate slip or card. Samples 
will be packed in cartons so they can 
be taken directly to the letter car- 
rier’s vehicle or relay boxes without 
further handling. As the carrier 
covers his route, he will simply de- 
posit a sample with the card. 

Teamwork between the postal 
employee and mail users is the key 
to successful delivery of a workload 
that grows by two to three billion 
pieces of mail each year. 

Many big mailers admit quite 
frankly that self interest motivates 
their cooperation with the post of- 
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fice; dependable mail service means 
money to them. 

To that end, many companies 
have invested large sums in the con- 
version of mailing lists to ZIP Code; 
the firms cooperate at great length 
with postmasters and transportation 
specialists in the movement of mail. 

One major user, for example, 
which at certain periods mails three 
or four trailer-loads a day, five days 
a week for six consecutive weeks, 
helps plot the movement of its mail 
all the way to destination. 

Planning takes place months in 
advance. Among other things, the 
company presents the post office 
with a computer summary of num- 
ber of pieces of mail for each ZIP 
Code number. With these, postal 
officials can alert post offices 
throughout the nation to be prepared 
for the shipments. 

The same company makes an an- 
nual first-class mailing of millions of 
pieces, involving every post office in 
the country. That project too is 
plotted with the same detail. 

Here is what the vice president of 


this firm says: “We can sit down 
with your operations and transporta- 
tion people and work out schedules 
that will put our letters in millions of 
American homes—in all parts of 
the country—on January 4.” He 
adds, “Of course, we don’t have the 
right to say we want a mailing de- 
livered on a certain date—but the 
post office is giving us such good 
service that we can depend on it.” 

Such collaboration detours mail 
around originating and intermediate 
post offices, avoids much handling 
and, of course, reduces the number 
of postal man-hours needed to proc- 
ess it. 

Mail Users Councils improve 
communications, another member 
said, but it remains important to 
maintain daily working relations 
with local postal officials. 

The businessman, representative 
of a major third-class mailer, said 
that there is no substitute for person- 
to-person cooperation and he said 
that it should exist at the national, 
regional and local levels. 

“For example,” he said, “if you’re 
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the guy handling or carrying my 
mail, and I’m the guy making it up, 
we can learn a lot more from talk- 
ing to each other than we can from 
some higher level conference.” 

Cooperation should be empha- 
sized at the local level, he said. “I’ve 
heard career employees, the clerks 
and carriers, say: ‘If they’d listen 
to us, we’d show them how to do it.’ 

“I don’t think they have all the 
answers, but I think there’s some- 
thing in what they say. We should 
let the guys at the working level get 
more involved and let them have 
their say.” 

The firm, like most major mailers, 
maintains a high opinion of the 
career postal service. “No company 
could help but appreciate all the 
cooperation and assistance we've 
had from the career employee,” the 
businessman said. “The clerk, the 
carriers, supervisors, postmasters, 
the regional people all the way up 
to the Department in Washington— 
we feel that all of them will respond 
wholeheartedly to genuine effort 
from business to cooperate.” @ 
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In less than a year, the first jumbo 
jet will touch down like a delicate 
bird onto the runway of a major 
airport and taxi to its gate, there 
to discharge more than 400 passen- 
gers and 45,000 pounds of cargo, 
including mail—tons of mail. 

The tow trains will speed out to 
the apron, and their crews will take 
off that vast cargo, three times the 
payload of any jet now in operation. 

The baggage and freight will be 
hauled their separate ways, and the 
carts with the mail will head for the 






AIR TRAFFIC STACKS UP 
AT THE AMF 


Airport Mail Facility where the 
transfer clerks will be waiting. 

If that scene from 1970 should 
happen to be Chicago, the tow train 
will pull up to a modern, well 
equipped AMF which, unfortunate- 
ly, is one of only five in the United 
States prepared to handle even the 
workload borne by present aircraft. 

Today’s intercontinental jets will 
be dwarfed by the jumbos which 
weigh 355 tons, three times as much 
as their smaller cousins, and stretch 
231 feet, more than 86 feet longer. 


Jumbo dwarfs largest jet now in service. 











Such spacious aircraft, together 
with the spectacular increase in air 
taxi service, foreshadow more mail 
and the need for improved airport 
facilities in which to handle it. 

Some 1.2 billion pounds of mail 
will move by air this year, more 
than twice as much as the 1966 
volume of 582 million pounds, and 
the prospect is for yet more growth. 

Mechanical help, where it is 
available, is impressive. At Chica- 
go’s O’Hare Field, air transportation 
center of the world, the AMF boasts 











a huge overhead conveyor which 
moves 2,800 mail sacks per hour, 
automatically sorting and sending 
its priority cargo to any of 950 
aircraft which leave daily for every 
part of the world. 

Besides Chicago, only New Or- 
leans, Jacksonville, Washington Na- 
tional Airport and Los Angeles, 


which dedicated its $11 million . 


Worldway Postal Center 10 months 
ago, have AMF’s that are considered 
satisfactory. Elsewhere, 31 of the 
nation’s 36 AMF’s make do with 
little mechanization and with quar- 
ters that are cramped, cold or im- 
properly laid out. 

In whatever circumstance, includ- 
ing some inadequate working con- 
ditions, the 8,401 employees of 
Airport Mail Facilities have re- 
sponded magnificently; because of 
their skill, the awesome task of for- 
warding thousands of pounds of mail 
daily is handled with precision and 
accomplishment. 

Present facilities have become in- 
adequate and outdated in part be- 
cause of the expansion of air taxi 
service which in the past two years 
has been flying increasing volumes 
of first-class mail. 

The AMF in Newark, N.J., is a 
classic example of the ancient. Here 
the 190 truly dedicated employees 
process 180,000 pounds of first-class 
and airmail and that is a miracle 
considering conditions and facilities. 

Unlike Chicago or most AMF’s, 
there is not one piece of mechanized 
equipment in the transfer office for 
sorting or moving the 13,800 sacks 
of mail that are handled daily 
through this facility. 

More than 90 million pieces an- 
nually flow through the facility, 
four times the 22 million-piece 


volume of 1963. Also, six years ago 
there were only 105 employees as 
opposed to 190 today, an increase of 
81 per cent. 

Essentially, two functions are per- 
formed at Airport Mail Facilities: 
transfer and distribution of mail. 
Employees must handle both in the 
face of strict deadlines. 

Pouches must. be redirected from 
one flight to another or dispatched 
downtown to the main post office. 
Depending upon the need among 
the various AMF’s, distribution 
clerks do single-piece sorting. 

Development of the sectional 
center concept in 1963 has enabled 
more direct pouching from one area 
to another and so reduced the de- 
mand for case distribution. 

Some installations perform no dis- 
tribution function at all. These air- 
port transfer offices, which specialize 
in pouches, are multiplying—from 
10 in 1967 to 30 today—to accom- 
modate the growing air taxi service 
which has expanded from 81 routes 
to 154 in the past two years. 

At Newark, and most other 
AMFP’s, the sectional center system 
has been a major help. Without it, 
Newark would require more than 
324 employees, a staff far too large 
for the AMF’s cramped quarters. 

Though the distribution function 
was reduced, compared to the 
amount of mail being handled, there 
was a marked increase in the need 
for level 6 transfer clerks, whose 
number at Newark jumped from 10 
in 1963 to 30 in 1968. 

The job of a transfer clerk is not 
a simple one. He must know air and 
surface schedules intimately, and he 
must keep in his head all the regu- 
lations on how mail should be 
handled, not only in the postal serv- 


Mail and baggage trains depart from airliner for terminal and AMF. 
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ice but by air carriers. He’s got 
paperwork on top of that in the 
preparation and processing of mail 
being dispatched, transferred or re- 
ceived. 

This explains why opportunities 
for promotion at air field facilities 
are far greater than those existing 
in the general post offices. At AMF’s 
the ratio of supervisory and technical 
positions to clerks and mailhandlers 
is about twice that in the postal serv- 
ice as a whole. 

In Newark, the AMF operation is 
divided; distribution is handled at 
the annex, two miles from the 
transfer office at the airport. And 
to complicate the problem further 
at the transfer office, there is little 
or no protection from the cold 
winter wind that whistles through 
broken windows and doors that have 
been ripped from their hinges. 

Even under these conditions the 
50 fulltime transfer, ramp, and dis- 
tribution clerks in this office still 
reflect the dedication or esprit de 
corps that has existed in AMF’s 
since their inception 45 years ago. 
At the time of their inauguration in 
1924, air mail was just six years 
old. 

The close relationship between 
employees that was prevalent in the 
old railway transportation service is 
still very much in evidence in today’s 
AMF. 

“It was a coveted position in 
those days,” reminisced George Set- 
zer of New Brunswick, an early air- 
mail pioneer who worked the mail in 
1925 at Hadley Field, the first major 
air terminal in the East. Hadley was 
to become the granddaddy of the 
Newark operation we see today. 

With the exception of the huge 
volume, the method of processing 
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and handling Newark’s mail is al- 
most identical with that of 1924, a 
completely manual operation. 

But this is not the only common 
denominator that exists between the 
two fields. For example, Alphonse 
Esposito, ramp transfer clerk, said: 
“T plan to remain here until I retire. 
Every day presents a new challenge 
and I have had nothing but 14 good 
years in this line of work.” His task, 
he explained, among other duties is 
to assure that all mail is transferred 
from one plane to another, and 
where necessary, reroute it if it will 
expedite the mails. 

Frank Carmody, appointed trans- 
fer clerk just a year ago, said: “I 
like it here because we all work 
together.” This attitude permeated 
every corner of the long cold con- 
fines of the office. It was later con- 
firmed by Joseph Benucci, Newark 
postmaster, and the seasoned, effi- 
cient superintendent of the AMF, 
John Dragon. 

In Newark, problems must be 
solved promptly or chaos would re- 
sult. As Postmaster Benucci put it: 
“This operation could turn into an 
instant crisis if we didn’t have this 
capable staff to keep it moving.” 
Just to keep pace with the situation, 
he visits the air facility at least once 
or twice a day to assist in solving 
operational problems on the spot. 

He also stated that “employee 
morale far exceeds that of our gen- 
eral post office.” 

In addition to the working condi- 
tions, another major problem exists 
for AMF employees—transportation 
to and from the airport. James Loar, 
an expediter in the annex, with more 
than 20 years’ postal service, ex- 
plained in detail the problem of 
parking and lack of public transpor- 
tation. 

These transportation problems will 
continue to grow for employees as 
newer airports are being built to 
handle not only the present boom in 
air traffic but to pave the way for 
the jumbo jets looming on the 
horizon. 

At mammoth O’Hare AMF, one 
of the most modern in the world, this 
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problem of transportation to and 
from the windy city is the major 
cause of employee turnover. Public 
transportation is non-existent. 

Chicago Postmaster Henry W. 
McGee said the turnover at O’Hare, 
now 46 percent annually compared 
to 20 percent in the general post 
office, could be reduced drastically 
if some type of public transportation 
could be established from the city 
directly to the AMF. “Unfortunate- 
ly, there does not appear to be any 
relief in sight,” he said. 

“Fortunately, we have a good nu- 
cleus to keep the mails moving, but 
more important is the influence of 
these key people as morale boost- 
ers,” said Jack Singer, superinten- 
dent of O’Hare and a veteran of 47 
years in the postal service. 

The nucleus to which Mr. Singer 
referred extended from the super- 
visors and assistant supervisors to 
such men as James R. Bartee and 
Mike McNamara with only three 
and four years at the AMF. As dis- 
tribution and dispatch expediters, 
these crack employees move with 
precision timing to keep the mails 
flowing to planes going east and 
west. 

As a closeout occurs, they drop 
the sack down a chute to an under- 
ground conveyor, one of 18 in the 
facility, which moves the mail to the 
878-foot-long carrousel-type sack 
sorter where it is coded and dis- 
patched to one of the 14 air carriers 
that serve O’Hare Field. 

Jim and Mike are but two of the 
919 employees who keep 382,000 
pounds of mail going to 950 com- 
mercial flights plus three air taxis 
that move in and out of O’Hare 
every 24 hours. 

Warren Lindsey, acting superin- 
tendent, Tour III, said simply, 
“People are just concerned about 
each other,” and then cited a speci- 
fic example where an employee, 
though relatively new, needed fi- 
nancial help and within minutes had 
his problem solved by fellow work- 
ers. “This is the key to our successful 
operation,” he said. 

The AMF in Kansas City, unlike 


Chicago and Newark, is located at 
an airport that is within the city. 
Transportation is convenient, and 
the 134 employees who work at this 
facility are in an enviable position. 
When vacancies occur, employees in 
the general post office bid on the 
opportunity to work at the AMF. 
As far as turnover, there have been 
only three resignations during the 
past three years at the AMF. 

But this postal wonderland may 
exist just for the moment since a new 
airport being constructed about 16 
miles from town is scheduled for 
completion by June 30, 1970. 

Thomas E. Klinginsmith, AMF 
superintendent, believes there will be 
a slight recession in employee morale 
at first but will move back to normal 
within a short period of time. 
“Without question,” he said, “we 
may lose some of our employees.” 
Fortunately, plans are being made 
by the Kansas City Transit Author- 
ity to provide public transportation 
to and from the new field. 

Clerk Morse D. Hendricks, with 
19 years service, two of which have 
been at the AMF, at present is pon- 
dering the question as to whether 
or not he will move with the fa- 
cility. In explaining his reason for 
coming to the AMF he said, “I was 
only a number at the GPO and here 
we work as a team.” 

He expressed the same attitude 
that was prevalent at every work 
station in the facility. For example, 
Harry Andrews or “Hot Lips” as his 
co-workers refer to him, has 48 
years of postal service, 29 years at 
the AMF. He replied, “It’s just 
different.” Wilbur Highfield com- 
mented: “I have a schedule to meet; 
there is a challenge here and pro- 
motional opportunities are much 
better.” 

Though this installation is but 
four years old, like most of the other 
AMPF’s it is already overcrowded 
and particularly on Tour III when 
the majority of mail flows through 
this facility. 

At present, employees are pro- 
cessing 475,000 pounds of mail per 
week as compared to 235,000 one 




















1. Loading mail plane at Hadley Field, N.J., 1926. 


2. Mail and baggage Joading operations at O’Hare. 


Mail train waits to service jetliner. 


Gary Davis reroutes mail at Chicago AMF. 


year ago; volume is about twice as 


special express lane now planned 





moved to the AMF, unworked, for 


tH much as planned when the facility for buses. This will sharply reduce complete processing. 
4 was constructed. the commuting time between the new Airmail, of course, must have pri- 
h Theodoric C. Bland, Kansas City AMF and the central main post  ority, but light volume often means 

postmaster, rightfully proud of his _ office. a mixed airmail pouch and another 
it AMF operation, is looking forward At present, at most AMF’s only sorting at the destination. First-class 
r to moving to the new building. “For airmail is case distributed today. airlift, which moves in generous 
d once we will have sufficient space First-class mail is processed and bulk, offers much greater opportun- 
n for mail processing and ample park- _—pouched at the main post office and ity for the speedy, efficient direct 
h ing for our employees,” he said. then trucked to the AMF for for- pouch. 

“And when the time comes, we can _ warding to its destination. At Kansas The Kansas City project and sev- 
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Newark’s Superintendent 





within the next ten years, employees 
will be moving additional billions of 
pieces of mail at the AMF, and the 
postal service is building to meet the 
need for working area ‘and equip- 
ment. 


Construction is now in progress 
at Baltimore’s Friendship Airport, 
Indianapolis and Charlotte. Near 
groundbreaking are AMF projects 
in Boston, Houston, Miami and 
Philadelphia. 

Enlargement has been authorized 
for AMF’s at Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Denver, Omaha, and New York’s 
LaGuardia Airport, and these pro- 
jects are being pushed at both the 
regional level and in Department 
Headquarters. 

Four AMF’s slated to be ex- 
panded and moved to better sites 
are Atlanta, Dallas/Fort Worth, 
Pittsburgh and, of course, Newark. 

Buildings at four additional air- 
ports are scheduled for expansion, 
and space studies now are in pro- 
gress. Sites are Detroit, Minneapolis, 
Salt Lake City, and Spokane. 

The new main post office at Or- 
lando, Florida, is planned for con- 
struction at the airport. 

The new AMF structures planned 
for Kennedy Airport at New York 
and Seattle/Tacoma International 
Airport are so large that these 
projects have been designated part 
of the Department’s Major Facilities 
Program. 

Despite the improvement at air- 
ports, proportionately fewer em- 
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Kansas City’s Superintendent 
Thomas E. Klinginsmith. 


ployees are expected to work at the 
AMF of the future. That is because 
better equipment and routing pro- 
cedures will help individuals achieve 
even greater productivity. 

AMF jobs thus will be worth 
more, and many will be ranked at 
the premium 6 and 7 pay levels. 

One important example of labor- 
saving equipment is the container, 
now in the experimental stages. At 
present, employees use the pouch as 
the most important container of 
mail. 

However, tests, conducted during 
the past 18 months, have been 
seeking a small but sturdy container 
which can be easily handled. De- 
vices made of fiberboard, rubberized 
canvas, aluminum, and plastic have 
been tested. 

Size is now fixed at 20 inches 
high, 27 inches wide, and 39 inches 
long. Each unit will hold about 250 
pounds of mail, and four of them 
will fit into the larger “Type D” con- 
tainers used in all cargo aircraft. 

At present, two containers made 
of the fiberboard are being tested 
between Washington, D.C., and Chi- 
cago with marked success. 

First-class mail is loaded directly 
into the containers on the workroom 
floor of the D.C. City Post Office, 
moved to the airport, and then to 
Chicago where it goes directly to 
the workroom floor in the large 
Chicago general post office. 

Michael Giblin, assistant director 
of the operations division in Chicago 





Chicago’s Superintendent 
Jack Singer. 





said: “Our supervisors and employ- 
ees are pleased with these contain- 
ers; they save pouching time, time in 
dispatching, and just plain work. 
Normally we would have to handle 
anywhere from 10 to 20 separate 
pouches.” 

With the advent next year of the 
jumbo jet, some Departmental and 
field transportation experts envision 
full container movement from the 
main post office directly to the plane 
site, by-passing the AMF entirely. 

Some officials believe that the dis- 
tribution function at the AMF’s will 
be reduced substantially by use of 
such containers. They also contend 
that present AMF’s as we know 
them today will perform almost 
total transfer office duties—receiving 
and dispatching pouch or container 
mail only. 

Other experts disagree. Some 
believe that distribution functions 
will continue to play a vital role at 
AMF’s. Their reasoning is that dis- 
tribution at the airport will eliminate 
the long round trip downtown for 
processing at the post office. 

The AMF’s as we know them 
today, may be completely revamped 
10 years from now when AMF em- 
ployees will be expected to handle 
1.9 billion pounds of mail annually. 
Bur no matter what functions these 
employees perform, the Amerigan 
public can be assured that letters 
and packages will receive ever faster 
service through the Airport Mail 
Facilities. @ 
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Newark’s Alphonse Esposito, 
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Americans touring Europe in the summer are always 
surprised and envious when they learn that for an entire 
month government and many business offices close 
down completely or are manned by skeleton crews. 
“This is the efficient way to do it,” they are told. Or, 
“Too hot to work.” Well, efficiency and heat are nothing 
but excuses. It seems that slipping out of town at the 
same time one’s country relatives get their vacations is 
the ideal way to beat that terrible summer plague 
mistranslated from ancient documents as “locusts.” 

A cuneiform tablet found recently in a pile of fos- 
silized rubbish reads: “Ulhop—let’s get out of Babylon 
before these dopey locusts get into town.” That’s clear- 
ly got to be a misprint. And later research shows the 
real meaning to be “summer visitor.” 

In modern Europe, the cousin in Strassenbahnhal- 
testelle bei Schlachthaus or Crumby autour les deux cent 
quarante et quatre Eglises knows he might as well not 
waste his time. Everyone will be in Majorca when he 
drops by. 

But Washington, D.C., is a disaster area when it comes 
to summer visitors. Often a compassionate Congres- 
sional sub-committee will ask for air drops of govern- 
ment surplus cots to frantic hosts who stamp out 
“HELP” in the crab grass. 

Just the other day the first summer locust or visitor 
arrived at our family estate: “Third Trust on Four 
Mile Run.” 

“Hello everybody!” it bubbled. “Knew you worked 
for the post office. Got your number from the Post- 
master General. He was a little unhappy about our 
calling him at 3:30 A.M., though. Hope it won’t cause 
you any problems.” 

As soon as I revived, I heard the visitor’s voice again. 
“Folks, we were just passing through, and knew you'd 
be angry if we didn’t stop and visit awhile.” My wife 
Clemantis and I together manage a wan smile—she 
takes the corners and I get the fleshy area in the middle. 

Scene two opens with my helping George, or what- 
ever his name is, with a half dozen suitcases, ominous 
warning that when this family drops in it takes them 
some time to bounce. Somehow it always happens that 
George works for a firm dealing with radiation prob- 
lems, because, from the weight of his bags, he wears 
lead underwear and probably matching zinc socks. 
Then the children, living disproof of the theory of 
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FOUND LOOSE 
IN THE MAILS 


by TIM LARKIN 





evolution—“Ma! Ma! Look how high I can jump.” 
Thank God our furniture was tested at the Aberdeen 
Proving Grounds. And the inevitable pet, a mixed breed 
usually: combination of dark fang and light drool. 
“Caligula. Cal-ig-u-la. Oh, just see what you’ve done to 
the bed. Aren’t you ashamed?” He isn’t. They aren’t. 
But we are. 

And so it goes. We actually try not to treat our visi- 
tors like members of the family. I’m afraid that if we 
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did they might get angry and retaliate. Our policy is a 
liberal one: we give a breakage allowance of two 
pieces of china from a set without open stock, four 
ash trays, and a vase not exceeding three feet but not 
less than six inches. In addition, we have worked out 
what is known in travel books as Larkin’s mayhem 
formula: the number of tears and rips plus twice the 
number of spots, multiplied by the number of pets 
cubed, the number of children times pi, divided by the 
number of days, except for February, equals the success 
of a summer visit. This formula always comes out 
right. 

Finally, the last bunch has left, the shrieks and 
growls have died away, and I call urban renewal fot 
help in cleaning up. I turn to Clemantis and say, “What 
a fine bunch of friends you have.” 

“What do you mean—my friends? I thought they 
were yours.” @ 
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Andrew Jackson’s presidency is charged with the patronage precedents, including 
postmaster appointments, which were to develop into the spoils system. In this 1834 
political cartoon, Jackson is seen as a winged demon dangling spoils to all manner 
of fortune seekers. For a study of the new merit appointment system and its history 
to Jackson’s day, see: New Era Favors Career Postmasters, page 8. 
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